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having been amnestied (Vita of Suet.) : venia 
impetrata (he must have been active, then, in endea- 
voring to secure it) scriptum quaestorium compara- 
vit. Is the nominative scriptus or scriptum? 

I will not digress here to set down the consider- 
able tradition concerning these government clerks, 
particularly the treasury clerks of whom Horace 
became one (Cic. Cat. 4.15; Nepos Eumenes 1.5; 
Cic. De Domo 74; Plut. Cato Min. 16-17; particu- 
larly Cic. Verr. 2.3.182 ff. Note especially in the 
latter passage § 184 written in 70 B. C. (twenty-nine 
years before Horace was admitted) : Ordo (scil. 
scribarum) est honestus. Quis negat aut quid ea 
res ad hanc rem pertinet? Why is the guild honor- 
able? Est vero honestus, quod eorum hominum 
fidei tabulae publicae periculaque magistratuum com- 
mittuntur. Mommsen (Staatsr. 3 , 1887, p. 348) thinks 
that pericula points to the final accounts of the mag- 
istrates. How did Horace gain admission? It was 
a guild, a union, if you please. Perhaps by purchase. 

The beginning of his versification : what was the 
impelling motive? 'Bold poverty', he says, 'drove me 
to writing verses'. Audax is a metonymy : 'poverty 
made me bold' : i. e. it required boldness to begin 
the career of, to seek recognition as, a poet. Sellar, 
who throughout aims at a certain elegance and 
continuity of the essay style, does not descend to 
this textual detail. Lucian Miiller properly urges 
that it was not fear for his physical existence — 
anxiety as to bread — which impelled him to come out 
as an author of verse, but a keen desire to rise 
socially, to achieve an environment more in con- 
formity with his aspirations and his training: spe- 
cifically with his Greek culture and cultivation. 
Cf. Teuffel (L.G. 234, n., fin.) : "die Not lehrte mich 
kiihn sein, und so versuchte ich mich in Versen, um 
bekannt zu werden und in eine zusagende Lage zu 
kommen". 
Nbw York University. E G. SlHLER. 



REVIEWS 

Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. 
By T. G. Tucker. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1910. Pp. xix + 453. $2.50 net. 
The large number of recent books on the life of 
the ancient Romans furnishes abundant evidence 
that interest in the subject is widespread and endur- 
ing. Friedlander's monumental Sittengeschichte, 
running though eight editions and now at last 
translated into English, Hahn's Rom und Romanis- 
mus (1906), Meissner's Altromisches Kulturleben 
(1908), Schirmer's Bilder aus dem altromischen 
Leben (1910), Pernice's Griechisches und romisches 
Privatleben (1910), and Lamer's Romische Kultur 
im Bilde (1910) are specimens of what Germany 
has contributed, while Dill's two substantial volumes 
dealing one with an earlier and the other with a 
later period of the Empire, Emile Thomas's Roman 



Life under the Caesars, Wilkins's Roman Education 
(1905), and Fowler's Social Life at Rome in the 
Age of Cicero (1909) are among the books that 
have come to us in our own language. The latest 
to take its place in this goodly company is the work 
of Professor T. G. Tucker, whose companion vol- 
ume on Life in Ancient Athens, so well received, 
assures the present treatise of a cordial welcome. 
So far as possible, he confines himself to con- 
ditions as they were in the .year 64 and attempts 
to present the most vital features of the life of the 
time in a brief and perfectly simple yet scholarly 
way. To the careful reader who knows the vast 
range of the material both archaeological and lit- 
erary, and therefore understands the great difficulty 
of wise selection or omission, it is at once apparent 
that the author has succeeded beyond the ordinary 
measure of success granted to such efforts. The 
book is well illustrated by three maps and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pictures taken for the most 
part from conventional sources, though some are 
based on the drawings of Miss M. O'Shea, to whom 
the author expresses his especial obligations. 

Having in view the wider circle of readers the 
author is doubtless right in shunning Latin quota- 
tions and technical terms, though he sometimes goes 
unnecessarily out of his way to avoid naming his 
authority, as, for example, on p. 312: "Says one 
who lived at the time : 'I have seen Lollia Paulina 
covered with emeralds and pearls gleaming all over 
her head, hair, ears, neck, and fingers to the value 
of over £300,000' ". Surely it would have done no 
harm to credit the elder Pliny with this statement ; 
it might even have been an advantage, especially to 
the unlearned, who never heard of the Natural His- 
tory. Juvenal too, though of later date, must nec- 
essarily in a work of this sort be one of the chief 
sources and Professor Tucker has used the Satires 
to good advantage, following them closely for a 
paragraph or a page at a time, now and then even 
reflecting the Latin form of expression, as for 
example on p. 243 : "Nor were thieves and footpads 
wanting in the streets". Yet he mentions the name 
of the satirist only at rare intervals, as on p. 236, 
where he refers to the fifth satire and also quotes 
one of Pliny's letters with good effect. I call atten- 
tion to this unwillingness to mention authorities not 
in a spirit of criticism, but to bring out the method 
of the author, who doubtless argued that students 
of the Classics do not need such guidance and that 
others would only be distracted by it. 

In addition to classical authors and some standard 
modern sources it is interesting to observe that Pro- 
fessor Tucker, as would be expected from the title 
of his book, has drawn upon the New Testament to 
some extent, making frequent reference to St. Paul 
and the early Church. Here and there, however, we 
are led to suspect that some of the more recent work 
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which would have given him material assistance is 
unknown or inaccessible to him. For example, we 
know very much more about the Baths of Agrippa 
than his statements on page 122 would lead one to 
suppose. Even granting that Huelsen's monograph 
on the subject (1910) appeared too late to be of 
service, a glance into the Topographie of Huelsen- 
Jordan (1907) would have revealed evidence, both 
literary and archaeological, sufficient to prevent any 
such ignorance as our author professes. Then too 
he seems to lack that wide and definite knowledge 
of Latin inscriptions which is so essential to the 
student of Roman private life. Now and then he 
tells us (e. g. p. 246 f.) that he finds little light 
on certain points in classical authors, entirely over- 
looking the fact that such gaps are often supplied 
by epigraphical records. Speaking of the Augustales 
(p. 206) he says: "They thus became l.otables of 
their own town in a way of which they were suffi- 
ciently proud, as the Pompeian inscriptions show". 
Why he should have selected Pompeii, where there 
are comparatively few inscriptions of Augustales, is 
not easy to understand : any one of a dozen other 
places, for example, Ostia, Praeneste, or Puteoli, 
would have served as a better illustration. 

Wherever questions of topography and a knowl- 
edge of the monuments of Rome are involved, the 
book of Professor Tucker rests on a plane of excel- 
lence unusual in works of a popular character, being 
in this respect far superior to another recent work, 
with which it most naturally comes into compari- 
son. The author knows Rome well, has seen it 
recently and studied it carefully, and is therefore 
able to lead us through its mazes with a sure hand. 
Still there are some minor details to which excep- 
tion may be taken. Peperino is scarcely well- 
described as "dark-brown" (p. 137) and it is hardly 
fair to speak of the Basilica of Constantine as 
"down in the Forum" (p. 96). When our author 
refers to the House of the Vestals as "an edifice 
of much magnificence" (p. 115) he forgets that the 
more modest republican building was still standing 
in the year 64 and that the Atrium did not take its 
present form with the large court until after he 
fire of Nero. Similar slips are his reference to 
the Forum as "paved with marble slabs" (p. 103) 
and his statement that the Cloaca Maxima "was 
laid down more than twenty-five centuries ago" 
and "is still in working order". Both its construction 
in most of its parts and, in the Forum, its level 
show clearly the imperial date of the sewer in its 
present form and location, but such traditions die 
hard. These slight blemishes, however, do not seri- 
ously detract from the value of a work which is on 
the whole so accurate and scholarly in this regard. 

Without going into too much detail or pouring 
into the unresisting columns of The Classical 
Weekly all the contents of my note book, I may 
merely mention a few instances of a miscellaneous 



character in which the author leaves himself open to 
criticism. On page 5, speaking of Pompeii, he says : 
"all those houses, large and small, were occupied in 
the year 64 by their unsuspecting inhabitants", hav- 
ing evidently forgotten the great earthquake of 63 
which overthrew so large a part of the city. On 
page 32, after a few words about the influence of 
Greek culture on Rome, he adds : "When the Ro- 
mans, more than two hundred years before our date, 
conquered Greece, in so far as they were a people 
of letters or of effort in abstract thought, in so far 
as they possessed the arts of sculpture, architecture, 
painting, and music, they were almost wholly in- 
debted to Greece". This is hardly borne out by the 
facts, for the reservation of the "almost" is not suf- 
ficient to cover the influence of the Etruscans, who 
were Rome's chief teachers in the arts during the 
early centuries ot her existence. On page 200 we 
find once more the exploded theory that dandies 
used separate sets of rings for winter and summer, 
a theory based on a misinterpretation of Juvenal 
1.28 which is as old as the scholiast. Even George 
Eliot saw the absurdity of such a statement and 
placed her doubt on record in Daniel Deronda 
(c. 68) : "I understand why the Romans had sum- 
mer rings, if they had them". In discussing the 
literary production of the time, our author says 
(P- 395) : "During the generation into which Nero 
was born and that which followed him, we meet 
with no great creative work in either prose or 
poetry", and speaks of Plutarch as the "most gen- 
erally interesting writer of the whole period". 
Seneca also and Columella, Persius and Lucan, he 
characterizes briefly, but Petronius, the most bril- 
liant and original of them all, is left entirely out of 
account in this connection. He is mentioned, how- 
ever, on p. 425, but only as "the coarse but witty 
'arbiter of taste' under Nero". The statement on 
page 301 that the position of the Roman matron 
was "more free indeed than it would be in any 
civilized country at the present time", is to say the 
least open to question. The independence of the 
Roman matron is of course well known, but even 
in England, where ladies are popularly supposed to 
act under greater social restraints than in America, 
we have had recent exhibitions of feminine freedom 
which could certainly not have been surpassed in 
ancient Rome. Like most Englishmen, Professor 
Tucker greatly exaggerates (p. 171) the dangers and 
discomforts of an Italian summer, "that hot season 
of the year which requires no description for those 
who have been so ill-advised as to sojourn in Rome 
in July, August and early September". As a matter 
of fact, many an American teacher, whose visits to 
Italy must be made in the summer or not at all, 
can bear witness that Rome is rarely as uncomfor- 
table as New York and is usually even a delightful 
place of residence in the summer for those who are 
willing to adapt themselves to their surroundings. 
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But it might seem ungracious to criticize further 
a work which is on the whole so accurate and so 
admirable. The typographical errors are few and 
unimportant and the style is clear and readable and 
always keeps the reader awake. The most serious 
blemish in this respect is an occasional confusion 
of number, as for example, on p. 297 (of breach of 
promise to marry) ''If either party chose to repu- 
diate the engagement, they were free to do so". 
Such a form of expression doubtless has its paral- 
lels in the literature of an earlier period, but is now 
certainly obsolete except in the speech of the care- 
less. Some critics may sneer at a book like this 
which has no long array of footnotes and makes 
no parade of learning, aiming rather to generalize, 
and at the same time to convey a vivid impression 
of the whole. Special studies to be sure are needed, 
special studies of the most minute character, for 
only by such painstaking investigations can the facts 
be revealed, and without the solid foundation of 
complete collections of the facts all generalization 
is futile. But in the larger service of such books 
as this lies the chief hope of classical learning; for 
the future position of the Classics in the scheme 
of education, even in its higher ranges, depends 
to a large extent on the ability of the scholars of 
this generation to create and maintain the widest 
possible interest in ancient life and thought. 
Johns Hopkins Univbksity. Harry L. WlLSON. 



First Latin Book. By Abby Kirk and Emily L. 

Bull. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. (1910). 

Pp. xii + 354- 

This work by two teachers of long and success- 
ful experience gives everywhere evidence of prac- 
tical good sense and understanding of class-room 
problems. It is intended, as are most beginners' 
books, to lead directly to Caesar, and the vocabulary 
and material have been carefully chosen with this 
end in view. There are sixty lessons, covering the 
forms, the syntax of the cases, and the elementary 
syntax of the verbs; Matters not important as 
shown in recent studies of secondary Latin have 
been omitted. 

The most striking feature is an external one. 
The reading lessons and exercises, which in most 
books follow the vocabulary in the different lessons, 
are gathered together separately in the second part 
of the book. This produces at first glance an odd 
impression but there is a good deal to be said for 
it. It prevents, in the first place, mechanical use 
of the vocabulary in recitation, and, in the second 
place, gives opportunity, as the authors say, for 
insisting upon oral practice in translation. Forms 
are built up from the stems, and in most cases di- 
rections are given how to obtain these stems. With 
the first few reading-exercises are combined num- 
erous suggestions for drill in forms, but these drill- 
exercises cease after the tenth lesson. The treat- 



ment of forms begins with the verb, which is put 
first, according to the authors, because the "one 
necessary part of the Latin sentence is the verb". 
This statement is doubtful as to fact and hardly 
seems necessary in any case. The question of be- 
ginning with verb forms or noun forms is largely 
a matter of preference. The present, imperfect 
and future tenses are treated before the declensions 
are begun. Elementary principles of syntax are 
interspersed from the beginning, but the subjunctive 
mood and the constructions connected with it are 
rightly deferred to the latter part of the book. 
In the reading-exercises short stories and anecdotes 
are added after the tenth lesson. 

Of course any book of this kind prepared primar- 
ily on practical lines is in its very nature open to 
criticism, and the merits of the general treatment 
are not impugned in the remarks that follow. The 
directions for discovering the stem are sometimes 
omitted, as in the case of the second declension, 
sometimes not clearly given. Directions like the 
following seem to involve some confusion : § 105, 
"The ending of the genitive singular is -is and the 
stem of all nouns except -i stems may be found 
by dropping this ending" ; § 106, "To make the gen- 
itive singular, add -is to the stem" ; § 21, "the present 
stem of a verb is found by dropping -re from the 
present infinitive active"; § 243, "To make the pres- 
ent infinitive active, add -re to the present stem". 
The rule in § 45, "to make the genitive plural add 
-urn, lengthening the stem vowel and inserting r 
between stem and ending", would make a scientific 
grammarian writhe. The further rule, "to make the 
dative and ablative singular add is, dropping the 
stem vowel", is likewise inaccurate as to fact. Under 
the second declension, stems in -ro (there is a mis- 
print in the foot-note here) are limited to words 
like puer, ager. Consequently, when mums and 
Humerus occur in the vocabulary, the pupil is in- 
formed in a foot-note that the nominative is not 
formed according to the rule for the second de- 
clension. As a matter of fact, nominatives in -rus, 
substantive and adjective, are probably as frequent 
as nominatives in -er. 

The authors are to be commended for trying to 
prevent pupils from meqhanical study. Thus, they 
warn the pupil that there are various ways of ex- 
pressing cause, namely the ablative, ablative with a 
preposition, the accusative with a preposition. 

Verbs governing the genitive are omitted as not 
sufficiently common to be inserted in a beginners' 
book, but a lesson is devoted to utor and its group, 
although, apart from utor and potior, these verbs 
occur but rarely in secondary Latin. The fourth 
principal part is given as the perfect participle, but 
the restriction is made that if the verb is intransi- 
tive it can only be used impersonally in the passive; 
therefore the neuter of the participle is given in- 
stead of the masculine. But I question whether 



